equal we must come down to modern times when the al-
tered state of social matters renders it comparatively so much
more easy for a Turkish woman to develop and express
what intellectual gifts she may possess.

The article on Fitnet Khanim in Fatfn Efendi's Tezkirc
is as usual of the slightest, and later writers such as Zihni
Efendi the author of 'Famous Women9, and Ahmed Mukh-
tar Efendi, who has compiled a little book entitled 'Our
Poetesses,9 have been able to add but little to his meagre
details. This poetess, whose personal name was Zubeyde,
belonged to a talented and distinguished family, her father,
Mehemmed Escad Efendi, being Sheykh-ul-Islam under Mali-
mud I, and her brother, Mehemmed Sherff Efendi, holding
the same high office under cAbd-ul-Hamid 1. The father is
said to have been skilled in music, an extraordinary accom-
plishment in a member of the 'ulema, while both ho and
his son were gifted, though in far less measure than his
daughter, with poetic talent. Fitnet was unfortunate in her
marriage, her husband, Dervfsh Efendi, who became aQadf-
GAsker of Rumelia under Selfm III, being a man without
ability and utterly unworthy of his brilliant wife. When it
is added that Fitnet died in the year 1194 (1780), all that
is known concerning her life-story has been told.

The unlucky union of the poetess with Dervfsh Efendi
has formed a text for more than one subsequent writer.
Thus clzzct Moll a, who flourished during the earlier part
of the nineteenth century, when upbraiding the 'Sphere9 in
his Mihnet-Kcshan for its ill-treatment of poets as a race,
marvels why this malicious power should have made 'an
ass like Dervfsh Efendi' the husband of Fitnet, adding how
unmeet it was that she should be the wife of that old man.
Professor Najf again quotes the following well-known lines
of Nizamf in order to emphasize how exactly the reverse of